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THOUGHTS ON THE COVER 


The battle is done. The clangor of sword on 
Shield and armour, the $Shouting, the strident 
call of horn, all are quiet. Ihe wounded have been 
taken away, hopefully to survive, and only the 
call of ravens cuts across the chill wind. 

To those who fell, it mattered not who won, 
or why .. . only that courage, honour, and loyalty, 
of doing one's very, very best and more... this 
above all else gave dignity to living, and to dying. 

For those who were worthy, the Valkyra would 
come. Ihe demi-goddesses who had given guidance, 
protection, and the companionsnip. of $pirit in 
life would now appear ... . calling for the Souls 
of the warriors who had given them respect, hon- 
OUTr, and love. 

Then to be carried Beyond: To know peace, 
and joy, and beauty . .. eventually to be born again 
of human form in the place known as Middle- 

Earth. To hopefully know a better life, and a bet- 


ter world. 


(On this months's cover, 
Janine Renee and Ed Fitch.) 
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Come bring with a noise 

My merrie, merrie boys 

The Christmas Log to the firing 

While my good dame, She 

Bids ye all be free 


And drinRe to your heart $S desiring 
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YULE LOG 


With last yeere s Brand 

Light the new Block, and 

For good Successe in his Spending 
On your psalteries play, 

I hat Sweet luck may 

Come while the Log is a treending. 


by Lisabel Eudemarec 


As can be Seen in this joyous Song by Herrick, 
the 16th century English poet, the yule log 
was one of the focal: points of the medieval 
yule festivites. 

The origins of these customs can be inter- 
preted by examining the many and varied tra- 
ditions Surrounding the burning of the log. 

The word '\yule' itself is believed to be a deri- 
vation of the Scandinavian 'rol' or the Teutonic 
and Celtic thoul' o hioul', all which. can be 
translated to the English 'wheel' indicating the 
cyclical transition of time. The burning of the 
log being the midwinter counterpart of the mid- 
Summer bonfires, simply performed indoors 
due to unclement weather. 

In Croatian and Serbian custom a strong 
hearty oak is most commonly used and corn 
and wine are poured over the log to promote 
fertility in the coming year. The libation was 
meant to Secure by homeopathic magic that 
Sunshine Should alternate with rain for the wel- 
fare of the plant life. 
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Another school of thought in this area has the 
log asSociated with ancestral worship as It was a 
general belief among many ancient people that 
the ancestral Spirits have their seat in the hearth. 
Underlying the Serbian yule practices can be 
Seen traces of a feast of the dead. Blessings are 
invoked upon the *Absent Ones', a toast is 
drunk and -cakes are broken in memory of 
The Patron Namegiver of all Housefathers', 
probably referring to the original founder of the 
family. Looking at it from this viewpoint the 
libation could be intended for the benefit of the 
past generations. 

When the log is burning brightly, a neighbor 
Strikes it with a wooden rod, and as the Sparks 
fly he chants wishes for. the prosperity of the 
family . . . that their livestock and crops may be 
as bountiful as the flying sparks. 

In parts of France the oak was also used, 
as well as the cherry and plum tree, the fruit 
bearing trees being obviously used as a fertility 
Symbol. This was also extremely practical for 
their wood burns slowly which is convenient 
SINCE It is a bad omen for the fire to burn out 
before the twelfth night. Their charcoal and ash 
were used in healing, especially for making into 
poultices for swollen glands, and were also mixed 
with the fodder to make their cows calve. 

An interesting point is brought out by Fred- 
eric Mistral, the Provencal poet, relating to his 
boyhood experiences of fetching the yule log, 
which in his area was always cut from a fruit 
bearing tree. Bringing it home the line was 
headed by the eldest of the family, the youngest 
naturally bringing up. the rear. As they entered 
the house they circled the kitchen three times 
before placing the log on the hearth, and then 
pouring wine over the log, requests were made 
for increase in the number of family members, 
or in any event that their numbers would not 
decrease within the coming year. 
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” NIGHT-RIDING 


Introduction: "The Legends of the Night-riding God- 
dess” is a feature article in three parts. Part l, in this issue, 
SUrveysS the areas where the cult of the night-riders is 
found; Part II, next isSue, will examine Some of the com- 
mon themes in these Wild Hunt legends; and Part Ill, 
also next isSue, will discuss possible origins and explana- 
tions for this deeply rooted set of beliefs. 


FasSCinating legends of witches riding through the night 
Sky along with an army of elfins, ghosts, demons, and 
Spectral white hounds in a type of Furious Host or Wild 
Hunt with a Goddess on a white horse as their leader 
are widespread throughout Europe. | Some legends per- 
taining to this night ride are very beautiful, describing it 
as a Stately procession of benificent beings while other 
versions describe it as a very fierce and demonic sort of 
affair. Because popular folkbelief ties this night ride in 
So closely with Witchcraft and witches, it should prove 
interesting for us to try to take a closer look at the var- 
lous forms these legends take, and to see what things of 
deeper Significance we can find in them. 

First, we can make a survey of the Goddess-of-the 
Wild-Hunt legend motif as it appears in many lands: 

The night ride has come to be closely tied in with the 
names of some Goddesses of classical origin. According 
to the Canon Episcopi, a document of uncertain origin, 
though dating before 906 AD and accepted for many 
centuries as the highest authority on witchcraft, : 

'. . . Certain abandoned women perverted by Satan, 

Seduced by illusions and phantasms of demons, believe 

and openly profess. that, in the dead of night, they 

ride upon certain beasts with the pagan Goddess 

Diana, with a countless horde of women, and in the 

Silence of night fly over vast tracts of country, and 

obey her commands as their mistress . . .” 2 


 GcoDbtss ay 


by JANINE RENEE 


Such another pagan figure condemed along with Diana 
at the Church Council of Ancyra, is *Aradia”, (whose 
name has been corrupted into *Herodias'', - a biblical 
figure to whom She bears no relationship), who is the 
daughter of Diana and the female messiah of Italian 
witches. 3 Some folk traditions claim that to the wor- 
chip of Herodias (Aradia), one third of the whole world 
is ceded. The great Dark Goddess Hecate is yet another 
figure who makes-an appearance at the head of the chase. 

The Slavic lands have preserved traditions of a Goddess 
who is closely akin to the night-riding Diana. In Wallachia, 
Roumania, *Dina” or *Zina” hunts m the sky with a 
large following, and you can also See. where She has 
danced on the grass. The Poles have a character named 
*Dzcewanna”' or **Dziewica',', — once a beautiful princess, 
She now hunts both at midday and on moonlit nights 
accompanied by hounds and armed with javelin, scaring 
men and game. Someone who spends the hour of noon 
in the forest alone is teased with aren't you afraid 
Dziwitza will get you?” The Lithuanian "Lauma"”' also 
bears many resemblances to night riding Goddesses: 
though primarily a goddess of the earth and of weaving, 
She also appears as the night-mare. 

French Sources of the Middle Ages provide legends of a 
domina *Abundia'', or Dame Habonde.” Many of the 
folk beliefs about her are identical to those pertaining 
to Herodias, for, according to the *Roman de la Rose”: 

""Dautre part, que li tiers du monde 

aill ainsinc avec dame Habonde . . . 
Though frequently represented as a bonne dame who 
travels about bestowing blessings upon mortal dwellings, 


J 


She also takes on a more demonic aspect as Goddess of 


the Night Ride. 

Norse mythology lists the names of severai night- 
riding pagan half-Goddesses, including Skuld, Heid, and 
Thorgerd. Norwegian folklore in particular does tel] about 
one Lady who leads the Terrible Host of "Oskerol”, 
whose name is not found in the mythology, but rather 
in the folk traditions. This is *Guro Rysserova'' who 
wears the tail of a horse and who leads the restless souls 
of the dead and members of the elfin race (Sometimes the 
members of her host are called *haug-folk'', - the people 
of the mounds”) and Sometimes also kidnaps human 
beings. Some of the old Scandinavian folklore is especially 
interesting in that it has a lot to say about the witch- 
women who participate in the Wild Hunt. + They were 
called *Tunnrida” (house-riders), or *Myrkrida” (dark 
riders) or *Kveldrida” (night riders). They were also re- 
ferred to as *troll-wives'', - here troll” means *'magic 
worker” and is not necessarily fiendish. In some legends 
they were identified with giantesses who rode on wolves 
bridled with snakes, and, in fact, such a figure is depicted 
on a 10th century runic monument from Hunestad, 
Denmark. The term *"sitja uti'' was used to refer to the 
night time jaunts to arouse magic-working Sprites. The 
witch's ride often used a **gandr”' or staff, and hence was 
referred to as the "gandreid.” The @Eyrbyggja-saga”' 
claims there are many Dark-riders about, and often a 
witch lurks under a fair skin.”” Tied in with the historical 
roots of the night-faring women is the concept of the 


Continued on page 27 
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THE SEA FAIRIES 
by Megan Willowglen 
The mermaid and her kin in art and history 


Ah mermaids, creatures of the water - those lovely 
beings Surrounded by legend; half maiden, half fish, 
reclining on. the rocks, Singing their Siren. Songs, luring 
Sailors to a watery grave! 

Who are they, these fascinating creatures who appear 
in the myth and legend of every land through every age? 
Do they really exist, or are they just the product of a 
tevered imagination? A mariner, So long at sea that he 
envisions lovely ladies where there are only  manatees, 
whales and waves; could this be the Source of the legend? 

The less romantic modernists among us try to say that 
Sightings of mermaids by sallors were only the occasional 
SuUrfacings of the dugongs or manatees. But manatees 
inhabit the wide sSeas, for the -most-part, while mermaids 
nave been attached by appearance or-by legend to almost 
every Sea, open and iniand, in the world and even: to 
rivers, lakes and occasionally, wells. . 

Nearly every country in. the world has mermaid lore 
and legend dating back to the early days of civilization. 

The depiction of the mermaid that has come down to 
us today is that of a beautiful creature — the upper half 
numan, the lower half fish. Although mermen are men- 
tioned quite frequently in the histories and bestiaries of 
the ancients, it is the mermaid, comb in one hand, looking 
glass in the other, Singing her fateful Song, who has 
Seemingly captured modern imaginations. Mermaid 
lore also has it that these creatures, delight in music and 
dancing, have prophetic abilities and with the coming of 
the Christian era, they were also Said to be possessed of 
a Violent longing for a Soul. They rarely were granted 
this dubious boon, however, and thus became a symbol 
of immorality--and Seduction, and wiles of the world in 
general and of the female in particular. 

This representation of the mermaid evolved through 
the centuries as various cultures and religions rose and 
declined, leaving their ideas as threads in the tapestry 
of the mermaid legend. 

Actually, many believe that the mermaid is the des- 
cendant of the fishtailed gods of some very ancient re- 
ligions. The Accadian god Ea (or Oannes) was worshipped 
as early as 5000-4000 B.C. Ea was frequently depicted 


as fish tailed, though sometimes he was shown as com- 
pletely human. The Babylonians adopted Ea from the 
Accadians along with many other aspects of the, Accad 
culture. The Babylonians divided the universe into three 
parts — the heavens, presided over by Anu; the earth, 
controlled by Enlil; and the sea, over.which Ea had do- 
minion. They considered the sea "the element out of 
which all things were generated” and hence much empha- 
SiS was placed upon Ea as the divinity of the sea. Ea had 
a wife, Damkina, Queen of the Waters, who was origin- 
ally a personification of the earth's Surface, which the 
god ruled and fertilized. From their union proceeded the 
waters which flowed over the earth, and also six fishtailed 
Sons and a daughter. The Ea cult grew and developed 
throughout the centuries until eventually he - became 
a *universal deity of wisdom and beneficence, the strong 
Shield of man, and his benefactor by the gifts of harvest 
and water. | 

Another early fish tailed deity was Atargatis, a Semitic 
moon goddess also known as Derceto. Early historians 
mention a drawing of Derceto in which $he is represented 
in the usual half fish, half woman form. In Some areas 
of the Semetic world no one was allowed to fish without 
a license isSued by her, fish being ner sacred creatures. 

Water nymphs of various kinds are also probably an- 
cestors of the mermaid. The Hindu Aspara {whose name 
means Moving in the Water”) although not fish tailed 
had much in common with the mermaid. Ihe Aspara 
were beautiful, Somewhat soulless creatures, who loved 
music and dancing, were prophetic, but unlike the mer- 
maid, did not lure men to destruction. 

Although fish tailed figures appear in early Greek art, 
few of the numerous deities with whom the Greeks peop- 
led their Seas were pictured as fish tailed. Poseidon, the 
Lord of the Sea, usually appears in human form. Nereus, 
ruler of the Mediterranean, who was later Supplanted by 
Poseidon, Sometimes is Shown with a fish tail, although he 
also had many other forms in which he appeared to mor- 
tals. By the "grey-eyed Doris * he is the father of the sea 
nymphs or nereids. 

Triton was the son of Poseidon and the Nereid Am- 
phitrite, and is the link between the Babylonian Ea and 
the merman of later times. Half man and half fish, of 
warlike disposition and a violent lover, he is known for 
his wisdom and prophetic power. Gradually the word 
*triton” became used for all fishtailed men and the word 
""tritonids" for their female counterparts. 

The historian Pausanius describes the tritons as having 
hair Similar to that of a marsh frog, sea green in color, 
bodies rough with fine Scales similar to a shark, gills under 
their ears, a broad mouth and beastlike teeth. I heir eyes' 
Seemed to him to be blue and their fingernails like the 
Shells of the murex. | 

Not a very romantic picture but exciting in a way. 
It Sounds as if he had met one of them and at pretty 
close range, too! 

Among the other children of the sea from whom the 
mermaid has possibly taken some of her attributes were 


Continued on page 29 


The Matter of Britain: 
Arthur and the Land of the Sommerset. 
by Morgyn O Celli 


Rising up from the moors of Sommerset, Glastonbury 
- the legendary glass island - remains an enigma. A fore- 
boding mystery beconing us to undertaRe her quest. But 
what is that quest? And how does Arthur figure in this 
City in the Land of the Sommerset? 


No other $Subject contains Such a spell and is accom- 
panied by as much world-wide attention as that of the 
tales of King Arthur.. Merlin, Morgan La Fey, Mordred, 
. . . Arthur, all by mere mention seem to be Surrounded 
by magic. The Subject of the once and future king was 
called by the Middle Ages the Matter of Britain,” and it 
nas been the object of Search for countless individuals 
throughout the ages. Arthur himself is environed- by a 
cloud of mystery, and there Seems to be no way to separ- 
ate the historical king from the romantic. A tremendous 
amount of folklore and folkcustom have grown out of 
the tales of Arthur. These beliefs Seem to have Spread for 
the most part from Geoffry De Monmouth's and Sir 
Thomas Malory's texts concerning this legendary man. 
But of the real Arthur, the fifth century Welsh monarch, 
we are also acquainted. We know that he was a victorious 
battle-leader of the Welsh against the Saxons, but above 
his life and death not much is known. 

The Easter Annals, dating from the early eleventh 
century, contain the only factual evidence for the exis- 
tence of Arthur. These documents, used to keep track 
of the movable feast day of-Easter and any dates of-.im- 
portance during that year, give us a great deal of infor- 
mation concerning the events of the times. In a bundle 
of documents in the Britich Museum known as the His- 
torical Miscellany, there exists two Easter Tables. Two 
entries in particular, though Somewhat imprecisely dated, 
contain information about Arthur. Dated either 499 
or 518, they state that "the Battle of Badon, in which 
Arthur carried the cross of our Lord jesus Christ on his 
Shoulders for three days and three nights and the Britons 
were victors.” The second entry from 539, reads: The 


Battle of Camlann, in which Arthur and Mordred Per- 
iShed. And there was plague in Britain and Ireland. Ar- 
thur's carrying the cross on his shoulder is explained by 
SUbstituting *Shield'” for *shoulder”. The importance of 
these texts is obvious, as they coincide with known 
historical facts about the Saxon advance - against the 
Britains. 

Nennius, a Welsh historian writing in the early ninth 
century, furnishes us. with. a rather vague account of 
Arthur's battles and a list of his accomplishments. Among 
these is a Stone in. which Arthur's hound Cabal had left 
its footprint during the hunting of the boar Troit; and a 
grave of Arthur's son Anir, of which the length. varies 
each time it is measured. In the eleventh century Welsh 
tale of Kilſhwch and Olwen, Arthur is depicted as a glor- 
ous monarch who has much esteem throughout the 
land. In a tenth century poem, The Spoils of Annwn, 
Arthur raids the island of the gods and Secures a magic 
caldron from which none but the brave may receive food. 

The Black Book of Carmarthan, twelfth century 
manuscript, whose compilation is most likely centuries 
older, contains a poem on the Battle of Lliongborth, now 
Southampton, fought by Arthur-with calvary: 

Before Geraint, the enemy $ SCOurge, 

[ Saw white horses, tensed, red... 

[n Llongborth | saw ArtHir's 

Heroes who cut with Steel. 

The Emperor, ruled of our labour... 

Under the thigh of Geraint sSwift chargers, 

Long their legs, wheat their fodder, 

Red, 5wooping like milk-white eagles. . . 

The apposition-of the white and red horses could be 
a descriptive .result of red blood on a Stark white coat. 
In the poem the Gododdin, another poem. of the Black 
Book of Carmarthan, (attributed to 
it is Said of a hero: "He showered spea! fight from his 
bounding, wide-coursing horse.. The poem goes on to 
Say that the warrior in his heroic feats of arms "glutted 


Sixth century) 


black ravens on the city ramparts, though he was not 
Arthur.” His feats Second only to those of the hero. 
There Seems to be some possibility that this passage is in 
fact a later interpolation by a dubious Arthurianist. I here 
is Still, however, no concrete fact to provide us with this 
conclusion. In another part of the Black Book of Car- 


- marthan there is a poem where a dialogue insues between 


Arthur and a gate-keeper, in which the latter asks Arthur 
to identify himself and his companions. Such names 
mentioned are: Mabon, son of Madron, Manawydan, 
Son of Llyr, the Irish sea-god Manannan; and Lluch 
Lamhfadyan, Lluch Llaunnyauc, the Irish sun and storm 


gods. In this poem Arthur had reached such esteem that 


he walked as companions of the Gods! 

Geoffrey De Monmouth in his History of the Kings 
of Britain (c.1136), drawing upon Breton sources, tells 
us that Arthur was taken to the isle of Avallon to be 
healed of his wound, and in his Vita Merlini (c 1150) he 
informs us that Arthur lies on a golden bed in an ever- 
fruitful Is|e of Apples, where the inhabitants live to be 
older than a hundred, and where he is tended by the fay 
Morgan and her eight sisters. Here we see that Arthur's 
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On the first day of Yuletide my TI rue Love gave to me 
A Golden Bough in an Oak tree. 


On the second day . . . Iwo Lovers loving... 
On the third . . . Three pentagrams.. . 

On the fourth . . . Four blowing Winds... 

On the Fifth . . . Five Trees of Earth... 

On tne Sixth . . . Six ways of Sensing.... 

On the Seventh . . . Seven Cauldrons Swirling ... 
On the Eighth . . .Eight Sabbath Fires... 

On the Nineth . . . Nine Stones for Stepping... 
On the Tenth ... . Ten Pagans Dancing... 

On the Eleventh ... . Eleven Stags a Leaping.... 
On the Twelfth . . . Twelve Signs a Turning... 
On the Thirteenth . . . Thirteen Moons a Shining 
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that Morgan (who is many times described as Arthur's 
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SiSter) is refered to as a Goddess by Several medieval 
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Arthur being taken to E Ron . We do have Some historical 


S account that give us the Story ol 
background, however, for. a degree of validity. First let 
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"To know one has been Shewn, in one Season of 
twilight 

What Merddin received before he became old, 

Seven fair apple-trees, and Seven Score, 

Of equal age, equal heights, length, and Size. 

One maid with crisped locks, guards them — 

Olwedd is her name — of the form of light are her 
teeth.” 

The poem is rather curious in nature. We know that 
5ome witches and various magicians went to Glastonbury 
to prophesy.. {t was not an oracle, nevertheless it was a 
nagical island and prophesying was a common. practice 


of the UTONgs: In the above poem, Merddin (Merlin) 


received Something before he became old. I his more than 
likely the tale of Arthur and the miraculous age that it 
would bring. The seven fair apple-trees is none other than 
the constellation Ursa Major which. to the nnavitants 

ater became known as Arthur's chariot or wain. It was 
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_ of Glastonbury tnat at the Nour 0! wilight many 
raeries and SPIrits would come forth to sing a Final g00d 
night to the Sun. The wording in one season of twilight 
further establishes our claim that Glastonbury was indeed 
Avalon. We should remember that Aval: neans 'Isle 
Apples.” Ola, Olwen, or Olwedd 1s the DI eEDes of 
Venus-and is the morning star. You will recall the many 
aSSOCIations that the apple and Venus have in various 
my thologies. Ihe morning Star was Seen over the moors 
 Sommerset, as a sort of guard or wat —_ The same 
iS Said of Olwedd in the above -poem. The age of this 
Poem Is very mch disputed. Appearing in the notable 
Myvyrian Archaeology, which has come under much fire 
Scholastically in recent years. No age can readily be placed 
on the Poem, nowever, there are Some characteristics 
that could place it in and before the Monmouth and Mal- 
ory texts. First the use of the name Olwedd, which be- 


des having Some mythological Significance for the story, 


was a very popular name of the era of the sixth century. 
Specially in the Story of Kilhwch and Olwen, 
which is. probably of that 


We see this e 
Also the bardic tales of 
Continue 2d on page 25 
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William Butler Yates: The Man of Magic 
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by Holly Baker Barr 


the English language in the Twentieth Century. His con- 
temporaries dubbed him a hero or a blackguard, depend- 
ing on Where they Stood politically. To his readers, he 
Seems almost an ethereal being, with all of the Celtic 
mySsteries at his command. 

William Butler Yeats was the son of a successful 
lawyer and Trinity College graduate, John Butler Yeats. 
During his year at Trinity, ]BY had lost his love for, 
and belief in Christianity. He believed his boy must learn 
"to believe in art and poetry, and the Sovereignty of the 
Intellect. and Spirit” 


Ll 


. When Willie was two years of age, 
JBY. gave up his law practice and moved to London from 
Ireland to Study art and decrying the material way of 
things, (his father thought that human interest Should lie 
In deeper matters: than *this business of getting on””} 
it Is no wonder that the shining visionary, WBY s$should 
be allowed to let his genius have full reign and make his 
invaluable contribution to the literature and magic 0 
Ireland, indeed of the world. 

Considered the last of the romantic poets, Yeats im- 
mersed himself in timeless themes. To be sure, even in 
his contemporary and political poems are echoes of 
Cuchulain, Queen Macve and others, who illumined Cel- 
tic history and legend. 
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Of the man, Societies he founded for literature ol 
politics, one was the Rhymers Club whose particular 
greeting toast was, 

. We drink defiance 

Tonight to all but Rhyme. 

And most of all to Science 

And all Such Skins of lions 

That hide the ass of T ime.” 

With a knowledge of science and progress behind him, 
Yeats turned to the beautiful, the idyllic, the ancient 
truths of magic. In a letter to an Irish Catholic leader 
he wrote "Now as to magic. It is Surely absurd to hold 
me weak or otherwise because | chose to persist in a 
Study which | decided deliberately four or five years ago 
to make, next to my poetry, the most important pursuit 
of my life . . . I he mystical life is the centre of all that | 
do and all that | think and all that | write.” 

In his youth, the teachings of Madame Blavatsky were 
introduced all over Europe. He studied her Theosophical 
teachings and other philosophies Seemingly as an entrance 
into the Hermetic Order of the Golden Dawn. Through 
g his asSociation with Madame Blavatsky, Yeats became 
I aware of many contemporary occultists. Among them 
BY was Anna Kingsford, the President of the London Theo- 
a5 sophical Society. She and her $piritual partner Edward 
gd Maitland had founded the Hermetic Society which con- 
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J centrated on Western Hermetic Traditions influenced 
IJ by Freemasonry, Rosicrucianism and the writings of the 
4 celebrated Eliphas Levi. 
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His biographers have called him the greatest writer of 


runs Miss Kin S Secuſt. © contacts was ; Sairiuel 
Liddell] McGregor Mathers. He and two friends, Dr. W.W. 
Wescott and Dr. W.R. Woodman founded the Golden 
Dawn. Dr. Wescott, a London coroner, came into pos- 
SeSSION of Some apparently ancient Rosicrucian manu- 
Scripts written in cipher. From these manuscripts he 
obtained the address of Fraulein Anna Sprengel. She 
was then living in Germany and gave him the autnoriza- 
tion to found the 1sis-Urania IT emple of the G.D. in Lon- 
don in 1888 (the chapter of which Yeats became a mem- | 
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ber). He practiced the teachings of this order devoutly Þ 
with S.. L. McGregor Mathers. Of his alliance with the Þ 
G.D. he Said *I believe in the practice and philosophy 
what we have agreed to call magic, In what 1 must call | 
the evocation of Spirits, though 1 do not know what they 

are :,-.Tys practice of evocations reinforced Nis belief 
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with the G.D. In fact, Dr. Wescot himselt had invented” 
the manuscripts. Wescott had a financial. interest in a Þ 
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Initiation into the Inner and Outer Orders 
Tthese "Secret discoveries were quietly discussed 


volubly in the London Isis-Urania 


MOST ; 


Temple. A prominent | 
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telt $he could no longer continue in her position after | 
[ he Order of the Golden Dawn 
was entirely dependent of Mathers communications 


the discovery of the fraud. 
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with the Secret Chiets. Florence Farr organizaed a com- 
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mittee with Yeats as the mediator. He at once went to 
Wescott, who denied the forgeries. However, at that 
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been removed from the archives of the Society. 

Thus there was dissension already growing in the es- 
Great Beast,, 
Aleister Crowley leapt upon the scene. Although Crowley 
quickly completed the magical curriculum of the First | 
Order, the London branch of which Yeats was a key | 
member, refused him admittance to the Second Order. þ 
Crowley was involved in. a Scandal, was under. police ob- 
Servation, and was wanted for debts. The G.D. refused 
him, in WBY's words, on the grounds that *'we did not 
think a mystical Society was intended to be a reforma- 
tory.” 

The undaunted A.C. went to Mathers in Paris, received 
his Second Degree initiation, and returned to London to 


teemed Order when the self-proclaimec 
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Bookbound I reasures 
by Jana 
The method of hand sewing bindings of 


fine books dates from the Middle Ages when 
bookbinders Sought a way to achieve a flex- 


ible binding. The vellum strips used by 


monks to hold together their heavy tomes 
and which meant thick and stiff binds, were 
replaced in the twelfth century by cords 
Sewn onto the Sections of pages: (called 
Signatures) to hold them together. The stitch 
used was called a "kettle stitch”, a variety 
of catch-up. Stitch which 1s still in use in 
bookbinding today. | 

According to tradition, oak boards were 
used as covers until the Sixteenth century 
when the workmen of Aldus of Venice 
abandoned them in favor of heavy. paper. 
Today's homespun bookbinder has a 
myriad of choices of cover materials. 

Which brings us to our Subject, the hand- 
binding of books. 

[deally, one would begin the operation 
of binding one's own book by creating the 
raw materials of the book; the pages from 
rags, old paper, or wood chips (papyrus, 
is also fine, if available), the cover from 
cloth, metal, leather, or plastic. 

Actualiy, a book is made up of more than 
the two major parts, case and contents; 
the binding, back stiffening, lining, back 
neadbands, two. inner cover boards, super 
(stiff interlining), fly leaves, and the lining 
papers (all these make up the case), and 
printed or blank paper are all parts of a 
book. 

Let us proceed with two assSUmptions, 
You either wish to bind old typewritten 
Sheets into a book of lasting beauty, or you 
want a very personalized blank book for 
**'SPeCial” reaSONSs. 

The first is best handled in the following 
manner. To begin, the individual $Sheets 
Should. be brought together into what are 
called Signatures. This requires Some paste, 
Some blank paper, and some patience. Be 
certain the Sheets are in the necessary order, 
then, taking the first and the sixteenth 
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paste them to a thin strip of the blank paper 
(see fig. 1). Then take the Second and the 
fifteenth and do likewise, etc. until you've 
done eight such double pages. Set these 
aside to dry. Proceed with every Sixteen or 
SO Sheets (always an even number, even if 
you have to throw in a blank). When the 
first double page set is dry, thread a sharp 
needle with about three inches more thread 
than Sheet height (about 14 inches for most) 
— Sew the double Sheets together. Do this 
to each Sixteen page group. 

Make a sewing frame as illustrated (fig. 
3), placing the Signatures on the base and 
against the cords (7.in number). Thread 
a needle with heavy duty thread and sew 
the cords to the signatures using the kettle 
Stitch, as Shown in fig. 4. 

When the last cord of .the first Signature 
is Sewn move Without knotting to the 
next -SIgnature and Sew 
direction. Continue in 


in the opposit 
this fashion until 


| Signatures are Sewn to cords. 


Cut a strip of ©uper” (interlining) 
approximately 2 inches wider than the 
Signatures and one inch shorter.Also cut a 
Strip of lining paper the exact length and 
width of them. Apply a uniform coat of 
hot glue to the folded edges of the. signa- 
rues and Smooth the Super over them and 
any loose threads from the signature Sewing 
process. The extra width Should project 
evenly on both sides. Glue headband tape 
with the woven Selvage edge just beyond 
and even with the ends of the signatures. 
Apply a second coat of glue to the super 
and across the tape of the headbands. Place 
the strip of lining evenly . over the super 
and the tape with the ends coming to the 
Selvage and the Side edges covering the 
Signature folds. Smooth until the lining 
adheres to all the Signature folds. 

A heavy linen or closely woven light- 
weight canvas is Suitable for a book cover. 
Cut the cover large enough for at least 
half an inch margin beyond the edges, 
ends, and Sides of the lining boards. The 
lining boards themselves are the size of the 
contents plus the hinge which is the size 


fo the Signature folds. 
Continued on page 22 
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BRINGING YOUR ASTRAL TEMPLE 
DOWN TO EARTH 


Mara Schaeffer 


With most pagan individuals and groups 
meeting on a regular basis, the desire for a 


city temple on the earth plane becomes 


more and more important as the individual 
Or group reaches a certain level of develop- 


ment. Rituals conducted in the daily cluttet 
of a Tront room or. patio, or furtively ovet 


a bedroom altar, don't carry the same charge 


[ 


as those in a place set apart and especially 


Sacred, nidden from profane eyes. Of course, 
| , To Fa C14”, 101no \ Pr = | ! A : 
Ne ideal SUFFOUndINgS are a Secluded grove 
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Na ToresStl,, WNICN 1S tne best place Tor tne 
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a need for a place closer to home and 
centrally located in populated areas. 
uSual choice 


Second bedrooms are the 


for a temple, yet quickly can become 


crowded, inhibit free movement. and: danc 
Ing, and. are OCcaslonally S$tumbled into by 
inlaws and repair . persons, illiciting very 
mundane and pointed observations on you 
aesSthetic taste or your Sex life. Having built 


five temples in the city, my favorite place 


IS In the garage. Shelves can be 
along one. wall and. filled with the essential 
debris which is- never needed until it is 
thrown away. Panels can be leaned against 
it to close it off from view, yet permit 
eaSY Accessibility. The rest of the garage is 
quickly enclosed with: a modest investment 
of new or Second-hand paneling or plyboard, 
preferably bolting the panels down for 
eaSy and illegal removal when moving. Dyed 
fabrics als0 make good if expensive wall 
covers and are more mobile. 

wood heater is 
easSy to obtain to warm the garage, and is 
a necessary expenditure it the temple is to 
be used during winter months; unless you 


are planning to test your healing powers on 


A Second-hand gas. or 


/,, pneumonia,or wear down-lined robes. Noise 


pollution of the city is a Subtle but genuine 
problem, especially when trainirig people 
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or forest, available in most record Stores. 
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demons and forces: of darkness, as well as; 


caballistic . high 
fer Solid white temples for the practice of 
high magic, which blurr to a beautiful white 
out during incensed rituals, and to Some 
have a peaceful, Serene feeling about them. 
[f you are talented you may want to paint 
a mural of your tradition's cosmological 
mandalla around the sides, or your astral 
temple, which will enhance (and limit) 
it's viSualization when you merge the astra 
temple and the physical one, a. working 
which Dion Fortune  describes So well in 
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magic. Other pagans pre- 


her book Moon Magic. Continued on page 29 
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' Phil Wayne 


Any time during the last thousand years it could have happened. A group of men plod-* 
ded through the cold of the English countryside carrying a Small wicker cage. I heir voices 
are deep and mellow as they sing 

"*Joy, health love and peace, be all here in this place 

By your leave we will Sing, 


$4. , > a _ WP \S 
Concerning Our KINg. 


They carry with them, shivering in the cage, a small wren, going from door to door 
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the Same way their foretathers had done before them. 
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"Our king is well dressed, 
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In ribbons $so rare. 
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No king can compare. 
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hold the wicker cage high. 
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We have travelled many miles 
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Over hedges and stiles, 


In SEArCN Of out KING, 
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Unto you we bring.” 


The door opens, and a cheery fire Sends its heat out into the night. Ihe owner of the 
domicile invites them in for Some cider or hot perry, and for a moment they pause on 
their. journey. Finally, they must resume their wandering, and, picking up the wicker 


cage containing the freezing bird, they make their way once again into the-nignt. 


"Old Yuletide 1s past, twelve to the last 
''We bid you adieu, great joy to the new ' 


The chirping of the wren accompanies them as they tread through the Snow and out 
of earshot. The custom is distinctly germanic, and survives well from pre-christian times, 


# 


in celebration of the winter King. 

In Rome, the holiday was called Saturnalia, a great festival which lasted from Decem- 
ber 25 to January 5, twelve days. Most of these times were Spent in orgeia”, a greek 
word that roughly corresponds to party”, and sumptous feasting. Foods served included 
most of the viands traditionally associated with Yule and Saturn, from whom the holiday 
gets its name. Included on the menu were grapes, wines, perry (acider made from pears, 
rather than apples) and apple cider, served hot and spiced with nutmeg and cinnamon. 
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FORGOTTEN 


bY Starr 


And as | lie here, my mind sweeping 
The moon like a soft summer $igh 

| can hear her love softly sleeping 

And so many lips that told so many lies 


And her love in the moonlight amazing 
The Gods couldn't save me from fire 

| gathered satisfaction from craving 
With the moon and stars up for hire 


The prison is outside sfill waiting 
For us to go out in the cold 

And as | lie here debating 

My candles are again burning old 


The cold breeze of life promised nothing 
With rain on my hands in the night 

Men told me the dangers of loving 

But my heart told the dark it was all right 


O Goddess you look:like $0meone they knew 


A princess of fortune and fame 
They took all your words and your body 
They don't even remember your name 


Tomorrow the sun will be burning 


And they'll wander in their blindness alone 


My Gods, | can't tell them anything 
For their hearts are as cold as a stone 


nem manga 


BEHIND THE TREE | STAYED 


The Lady one eve smiled down on me 
And set my soaring Spirit free. 

Her magical mysteries were taught me 
In a forest glade so green. 


And as the heavens | did salute 
With my athame held high, 

| heard a nymph hid by a tree 
Give a tender sigh. 


When | listened closer, 

the sound of flute | did hear, 

And the sweetest tune ['d ever heard 
Lingered in my ears. 


"Tis Pan, © | cried! 
As slowly | peered from behind a tree. EC, 
And all I'd ever heard of him 


| now began to see, 


A wreath of laurel crowned his head 
And eyes that sparkled clear. 
Within the dancing moonlight 

All that lived drew near. 


Flora, fauna and nymph alike 
Sat round him as he played. 
Sweet notes that dripped of honey, 
But behind the tree | stayed. 
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THE WELSH MEDIEVAL TEXTS 
THE BLACK BOOK OF CARMARTHAN 
PART II 

by Morgyn O Celli 


attempt to explore a Medieval 
Welsh poem, you must employ what | term 


In anv 


"Poetic Code'. By this | mean that the gen- 
eral meaning of the poem 1s Supplanted by 
an intricate Symbolism Nhidden in deep ar- 
cane allegory. Our bards were perhaps the 


and Tforemost experts in the attempt 


$-* 


at disguising- knowledse, 


{ 
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From those who Would KNOW the KeY. 


keeping it hidden 
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to present aiStant 


oh 
comtemporaries. And, aithough 


a meaning fa 
from its 
translated into 12th century medieval welsh 
glosses, it is: obviously a, remnant of much 
earlier Writing. Let-Qds examine the poem 
ONCe again 


Now let us explore lines tnrougn 


which present us with the- earliest 


n_ 


Celtic meaning. I hese lines are Singled out 


(4 


by the use of the phrase was, which is 


in itself a past tense of the reoccuring **| 
am” theme $S0o' popular in Welsh bardic texts. 
These lines contain the essential code of the 
poem. For they quite possibly .represent 
and ancient initiatory practice that 1s asso- 
Cclated the myth of Gwydion and 
Blodenwedd and the children of Don. Let 
us breakdown the various lines to further 
understand the initiatory intent. 

In line four it is Stated that the Soul was 
blessed by seven faculties or powers. This is 
none other than the all encompassing great 
goddess, who is represented by the three- 
fold moon and the four-fold earth — thus 


Seven-fold. In that sense the goddess is a 


witn 
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celestial if not an actual astronomical god- 
dess. As a Star in the heavens she is presented 
as an iſluminary who watches over the Lunar 
and Earth aspects of herself. In Jungian 
terms the Animum and Anima of the great 
goddess. Therefore, Seven is the most com- 
SYynbol of the great goddess. And 
Seven is a number which reoccurs often in 
Celtic poetry prose. In 
number $seven reoccurs. I his time the Soul 
. . with Seven created things . . . 
for purification. In Celtic mythology the 


plete 


and line five the 


” " . {< | 
!S Placed 


Constellation was held to be 
Ss 


IVS 


CassSlopela 


Don, the home or abode of Don, their 
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king of the faeries and father of the mytnical 
character Gwydion, whom you will | 
the rainbow. It was 


the inventor of the 
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heliel raiNDoOW Was a 
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appeared after a Shower. Also, the above 


mentioned constellation was the only. one 
almost completely in the milky way. The 
milky way was called the rainbow of heaven. 
In this case the Seven created things placed 
for purification are no other than the $Seven 
colors of 


"pure" the rainbow. A surviving 


relic of this might be the custom in old 


England that you were. blessed or purified 
when reacning the end of a rainbow. Lines 


SIx through nine all contain asSociations of 
the four great elements. It Should. be re- 
membered that Gwydion by the forces of 
the four elements and with various blossoms 
and buds of flowers created 
Romance of Math 


flowers used 


In the Son Mathonwy, 
were Oak, Broom and 
Meadowsweet. They also indicate a pattern 
of time. Spring-birth; Summergrowth;Au- 
tumn-rest; and Winter-death and rebirth 
again. The fire that caused the Soul to 
come into its existence is the bright red 
glowing fire of the Spring Sun. It is associ- 
ated with the Alder tree which typifies this 
Season. The Alder, you will remember is 


tne 


Continued on page 31 
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WINTER KING 


Winter Ring, your eyes are bright, 
Winter Ring, your hand is cold They twinkle in the Sun 


bo Upon the earth, the Snow, [ hat Sees the day, and flees the night 
A feather blanket Soft and old When winter's course iS run. 

04 [s marked by Stag and doe 

os 


Winter Ring, Your voice a-wail 


Winter Ring, | See your hand [s heard throughout the land 
In Soft caress, the earth [n every house, in every home 
Prepares herselft for coming Spring, Where burns.a yule-log brand. 


And for the years rebirth. 
Winter Ring, this Is your time, 


Winter Ring, | feel your breath [he ancient time of Yule. 
Like ice upon the air, When Show Is Covered by jewel-rime, 
[t brings in lite by bringing death And winter plays the fool. 


lo heath, and hound, and hare. 


by Phil Wayne 
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We are the * free to be children's school that means children are free N\ 


to be the individuals they were born to be..... \\ 
bloss6ming to the fruit of life that creates the Seeds of tomorrow. \ 


lo bea whole child the Seed of knowledge can be planted with 


the waters of inspiration! 


We maintain a greenhouse effect... .. nurturing the cup of individuality. 


A child's clairvoyancy, reincarnational aspects, or other 
are recognized, accepted and cultivated. 


We exist for the child that hears another voice and can travel 


a path different from the world ' call. 
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Free to Be Cha 
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THE FEAST OF THE FULL MOON 


This rite is to be performed at or near the time of the 
full moon, and. celebrates the magical waxing and crea- 
tion aspect of all things. The mood of the entire Feast 
Shall. be one of elvish magic, of mystery, of SensUoOusNess, 
of joy and of power. Ceremonial dress for the evening 
Shall be light, imaginative, dramatic, and in all ways suited 
to the event. 

Prior to the ceremony. the place of the feast and ritual 
Shall be fully prepared such that all the events of tne 
evening shall flow $moothly and without interruption. 


As the 


Shall have been lit, and numerous candles ol light DasSLlei 


MemDvers OT tne COVEN. arrive, SWeel INCCenSt 


Colors Shall burn about the area. Background music ma\ 


be medieval music; cheery folk Songs, or SUCN as GwWy 
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Dance, both formal and improvised, $Shall start the 
evening. Singing too Shall be encouraged. When all have 
arrived, artificial lights Shall be extinguished and all shall 
proceed out-of-doors where the High Priestess, and/or 
any other designated for the evening, Shall perform. a 
dance in the moonlight to begin building power. Ihe 
dance $hall be magical and Sensuous. The music should 
be faint and, it possible, have 2 particularly elvish quatity 
to it: *Women of Ireland”, *Carmina Burana”', Middle 
Eastern music, excerpts from I chaikovsky's Nutcracker 
Suite”, *L*Arieslenne”, flute music, lute music or even 
distant Strauss waltzes! 

When the dance has been completed all shall adjourn 
within to begin the readings and meditations. **She Walks 
in Beauty” by Byron, "My Love Has Wings", by Wayne, 
''Kubla Kahn” by Coleridge, High Flight”, "Who Rides 
the Wind”, CHelen”, by Poe, Tolkien's "The Road Goes 
Ever On”, *Elbereth, Gilthoniel””, "Goldberry”', **Lorien””, 
or such. Perhaps two or three minutes Should pass be- 
tween each reading, in order that the text and the implicit 
meanings may be absorbed by the listeners and the read- 
ers. Background music Should be Beethoven's Moonlight 
Sonata' or Fur Elise'', "Liebestraum-Traumerei””, 
"Greensleeves”', or Similar pieces. 

Tthe-.art of Spinning, as done in the old style with dis- 
taff and spindle, Should be described. If there is one 
present who can perform this ancient art, s$he should 
demonstrate it. The ancient legends of spinning and of 
magical Spinners Should be discussed. Iilustrations s$hould 
be Shown of classical and pre-classical Goddess statues 
Shown in attitudes of Spinning, and the magical and 
metaphysical importance of spinning . non-being into 
being, of all things traveling in circles, of creation thus 
accomplished. Finally a copy of the Pompeiian fresco 
Shall be Shown which depicts the Goddess, Her consort, 
and Her child borne aloft on magical birds which She 


Spins from the distaff which She holds to the moon, of 
Her garment and even the sea itself So created. There 
Shall be a period of Silence for meditation on the sIgni- 
ticance of this mystery from ancient times. 

There $hall be a procession to the temple or other 
place of the rite, where all shall be Seated on cushions. 
Background music Shall be of nightingales, crickets, 
bob-white, whip-poor-will, and other pleasant night 
SOUNAS. 

The Invocation and Ceremonial Response s$shall be 
conducted, to be followed by the inner-plane working, 
*Visit to the Cave of Aphrodite”, after which shall be 
the Feast of the Full Moon. 

When. the rite and the feast have been completed, 


all may relax and Socialize. Music for the Postlude may be 


J 


"Nhymn to Love”, "Sabre Dance”, *Ride of the Val- 


Hymn to Joy”, 


1 . oY - 3 ' 
KVTIES , 


the final movement from Bee- 
thoven's Ninth Symphony. 


THE FEASI 


After a Suitable pause for meditation the food shall be 
Served. I ime Shall be allowed for most of each Specified 


Tood to be consuUmed while meditating on its Significance. 


1he priestess and the priest $shall hold their hands out 
in an attitude of blessing, as the priestess says: 
'O Goddess of beauty, and of magnificence, 
O God of laughter and joyous strength, 
Cast now Thy blessings on this feast of sacrament 
That we may honour Thee, and learn of Thy mysteries 
Of life, of magic, of Creating. 
Blessed Be!” 
The priest says: 
"Eat now of the vegetables before you. 
- Salad of the bounty which our Earth 
Has created for us. 
E Ver new, ever fresh, ever excellent. 
Know well that the power of life to come forth 
ls beyond bounds, in time and $space.”' 
The priestess Says: 
"Eat now of the bread before you. 
- Of the grain that forms a link with the 
Most Ancient of living things 
And with grain that shall Sprout, and grow 
tor countless eons to come. 
now well that to abide, life must 
Draw vitality and power from the Earth. 
Eat, and know of creation enduring.” 
The priest says: 
"Drink now of the milk before you. 
As white as Is the moonlight, 
Symbol of the Goddess' nourishment of us. 
The first food of all young creatures, 
This drawn from the gentle kine. 
Know well that all new things, 
Created by magic and by mystery, 
Must be carefully nurtured, and have much care. 
Drink, and know the need of love.” 
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The priestess $says: 
"Eat now of the fruit before you. 
The delicate and sweet offering of tree and vine. 
Of this world, yet transcending it, 
For the memory of pleasure long remains sweet. 
Know well that the finest and lightest of nourishment 
For the most perfect self 
May extend the lives of our Souls 
Beyond all reckoning. 
Eat, and know of immortality.” 
The priest says: 
"Eat now of the egg before you. 
Symbol of all that which creation may give. 
Know of the endless potential of 
That which is new, The perfection 
Of form and of being 
Which is the same from the atom 
To the vast wheel of the universe. 
Eat, and know of the Beginning.” 
The priestess Says: 
Drink now of the Sweet wine before you, 
Symbol of the light and beautiful magic 
Which open portals to the realms of Strangeness 
And of enchantment. 
Know that magic, and the lure of the mysterious 
[Is the s$weetest and most intoxicating 
Of all human experience. 
Drink, and know of elvish magic.” 
The priest $says: 


"Eat now of the light, Sweet cake before you, 

As delicate and as inSubstantial-as 

The fabric of the moonlight. 

Yet giving of pleasure, and of nourishment. 

Know well that magic, and the 

Art of creation 

Are pleasing to the Gods and to humankind. 

Eat, and know the joy of weaving Substance. 
The priestess then Says: 

'*] bid you now, finish that which ye have, 

And meditate upon the signiticance of 

That which has been said.” 
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All shall complete their portions in Silence, then 
Shall the rest of the food be Served out, and all eat and 
drink their fill. Discussion and consideration of the ritual 


and of its meanings is usually the order of the night. 


Afterwards, the partions Set aside as offerings are taken 
out and left for the wild creatures. 


THE INVOCATION AND RESPONSE OF THE FULL 
CMOON 
M (The following sections are to be read alternately by 
the High Priestess and the High Priest.) 
*This is the time of the fullness of the symbol of our 
Lady, the Moon. All things wax and wane, and on this 
evening the powers of life, of magic, and of creation are 
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at their Nighest. I his is the time of building, of doing. 
[t is a time when the veil between the mundane world and 
the Strange and beautiful realms of elphame becomes 
thin indeed. On this night may one transcend the boun- 
daries of the worlds with ease, and know beauty and en- 
chantment.” 


'*Inere is a magnificence to this time. The anci 


Knew well of the mysteries of this night, and usec 
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well to build and to strengthen themselves . .-. and 


partake of elvish adventures. of which we can have bu 


little INKIINE. Jen SUOUS., MYSLEriIOUS 1dgIlCal 


TOrm..1n dramatic 
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architecture, the lithe Suppleness of our animal breth! 


the arrogant magnificence of 
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Ing passlon of lovemaking, and even to the birtnh-pangs 11 
creating a new life. [here is the Peace of Aphrodite that 
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UL: 1S- eaSY, really. Very eaSy and tne most natura' 


things. 
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light, a time Tor: nearing of elfin. MUSIC. not made 


numankind. It is a time for oneness with the forest, with 
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the MOUNLains, with the eternal and [iTe-giving ze d 
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the warm rains and the bolt of lightning that creates the 
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Lady and to See. form, and Substance, and Being created 
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of Holies, to Stand at last before 
anew once more.” 

(There $hall at this time be a pause. If a deep-throated 
bell is available it Should be struck once.) 
Repeat thou after us: 

All hail; O Goddess of the Silver-rimmed cauldron' 

All hail, thou from whom all does come. 

On this night do we give Salutation 

To the magic of creation 

And to the ecstasy of the Gods! 
Incense Is added, and a bell is Struck. 

O gracious and beautiful Goddess, 

Teach us to weave magic! 

Show us thy ancient Art to bring forth 

From chaos and from nothingness 

That which is Being itself! 

Teach us to draw from the Moon, 

To $spin and to fashion 

Fabric magical and pure; 

Insubstantial as dew, yet 


With the strength of iron. 
A flute is played in a minor Key. 
O most excellent Lady, 
Teach us of love, and of beauty, and of SensSUOuSNESsS. 
Teach us of daring, and of adventure. 
Show us of the building of spells 
Of the spinning and shaping of moonlight. 
Lead our feet in the magical dances of Power. 
Show to us the Paths between the worlds, 
To realms strange, and beautiful. 
Lead us through mist and moonlight 
To places of crystalline rainbow light. 
Groves of enchantment, thy hollow: hills of maeic, 


s and lakes of mystery. 


And poo 
I he bell is Struck. 

Teach to us, O Lady-of Radiance 

To speak the language of the wiids, 
To fly with the freedom of the bird, 
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VISFT- FO THE CAVE-OF: APHRODITE 
(All shall Seat themselves on cusRions and in comfort- 
able positions near a large mirror, preferably one used 


frequently for magical purposes. There Shall be a pause 


( . 


of a while to allow all to become quiet and serene within 
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"It 1s night, and the moon 1s full. We Stand up where 


we are, and Step. out of our bodies, leaving them reSting 
comfortably behind. We go to the mirror and look 
through; we can see through to the other side and make 
out a moonlit- grassy hill beyond, rising before us. We 
Step through and find ourselves in a warm, moonlit night 
with a path stretching off to the right across the broad, 
graSSY. meadow. We look back briefly and see the portal 
of our Mirror, with the. candle lights on the other side; 
1t will be here open and .waiting for us when we return. 
We start up the path in the bright, full moonlight. . .” 

F orest-covered hills ahead. Bright sky, yet with many 
bright Stars. Smell of evergreen, Sound of wind in the tall 
grass. Some low-lying mist off to one side and the other. 
We are going up a wide, grassy meadow, with forest well 
off to one Side and the other. Some trees (probably fruit 
trees) cattered about in the center of the meadow, among 
WhAICN we walk. Wet, Soft dew underfoot. Our. robes 
drift in the Soft breeze and the moonlight. Gradual up- 


ward incline. Sound of night birds, crickets. We move: 


tirelessly up the Slight incline, Seeming to barely touch 
the ground. Fireflies flickering here and there in the 
distance. We go from moonlight to shadow to moonlight 
among the Scattered trees; our tread is-almost entirely 
SouUndless, but we hear the Sound of the Soft breeze in 
the tall grass. We look down at our shadows and see that 
the moon has cast a glistening halo, almost a rainbow in 
the dew about them. 


Is 


We glance back and see that we have been going rather 

rapidly up the hillside. Far behind we can see the rolling 
hills and on the horizon there seems to be the flickering 
of a very distant thunderstorm. Far clouds, clear night 
otherwise, bright moonlight over the vista. Mist drifting 
in patches on the meadow. We pass through it, and 
through the dew. There is the perfume of flowers, the 
$mell of trees and grass. Sounds of small animals in the 
grass near us. We move quickly, silently, our robes floating 
in the bright moonlight, our passing through the trees is 
almost like the passage of moonbeams. Fireflies, far and 
near. Mist. Haloes about our shadows. Almost as though 
there may be the shadows of others moving along with 
US. . . but we- can't make them. out clearly. Hillside 
Steeper, forest in closer on either Side. Ahead the meadow 
Seems to end at a cliff face. Dew. Mist. Auras. Scent of 
flowers. Sounds of night creatures. We can make out 
what Seems to be the entrance. of a cave, with a Soft, 
multicoloured glow within. 
\S We approach close we See what Seems to be glisten- 
Ing minerals encrusting the rock face around the entrance 
to the cave. We hear what Sounds like Soft, Soft MmuSIC 
from within. Rainbow colors inside. Colored mists. We 
Step inside. 

We Seem to be wrapped in Soft light and mists. We 
" flowers. Ahead 1s 
a crystal-pure pool of water, catching all colors. Shim- 
mering rainbow mists rise from it. We see a path to the 
right and follow it next to the pool. There are pools off 


' 


to the other side as well, in Small chambers. I he reflec- 


notice the odor of the $Sweetness of 


tions are as though mirrors to other worlds and other 
times. Sound of Soft, Soft music. Jewel-like minerals 
everywhere. Path leads upward, where we See a great 
cauldron. Mist.rising from: within, Silver heads on edges. 
Sound of Soft, musical whispering. Scent of flowers. We 
hold up our hands before the cauldron, and we see fine 
Sparkles of light thrown off from our fingers. We weave 
a pattern. with our hands and see, for a moment, a pattern 
of light in our own creation take form, then dissipate to 
be reality elsewhere. Mists begin to rise from the cauldron. 
We sStep up to it, and peer down deep inside to see IMages . 
of ourselves, as though gazing into a mirror. In these 
images we begin to See. ourselves looking better, more 
perfect, comller, with fiery glowing auras . . . images of 
ourselves looking better in every possible way . . . within 
and without! We Step back as we throw a kiss toward 
the cauldron, as Sparkles of light explode in the air. We 
look, listen, and then we turn around and begin to retrace 
our Steps. 

Jewel-like minerals. Rainbow mists. Small pools off 
to one Side in $mall chambers, seeming to reflect else- 
where and elsewhen. Music, very Soft. Crystal-pure pool 
of water; rainbow mists; Shimmering. Jewelled minerals. 
Cave exit. We Step outside. Glistening minerals. 

Bright moon overhead. Forests to either side. Hillsides. 
Cliff behind us. Meadow slanting downward before us. 
Scattered trees. Grass, dew, drifting mist. Fireflies. We 
Start down the faint path, our robes floating almost in- 
Substantial in the moonlight. Auras around our shadows. 


Continued on page 28 


HELPFUL HOUSE HOLD HINTS 
(from Beastly Folklore by Joseph D. Clark 


Metuchen, N.].: Scarecrow Press, 1968) 


[f two persons Shake a- cat in a quilt, the one at whose end 11 


will marry first. 


Bathing a cat causes rain. 
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eat the paper and go immediately to that hous« 
IT you SIt on a dog, You Wiit nave bad luck. 


When three DIACK CrLO! 
LO NArYVESLT COrN. 


Owls hooting in a tree foretell a north wind. 


On the first day of the month say **Rabbit! Rabbit! Rabbit!” 


tirst thing you know, -you will get a present from Someone '\ 


very MUCN. 
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It You eat goose on New Year S Day, YOU Will be rICn. 
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It iS g00d luck to have one black Sheep in the flock. 
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teeth will rot out. 


Your chickens will be like the first person that comes on New Year's 
morning, — If a fat person, fat chickens; if poor person, skinny chickens 


You will not take whooping cough if you drink the milk which a black 
cat has drunk of. 


Whichever way the Milky Way is pointed at night, the wind will be the 
next day. 


[f you count one hundred white horses you will find some silver. 


[f you See a hog with a stick in his mouth, it is a Sign of bad weather. 


: Continued from Dage 21 EN LENT 
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up, frost with Cream-cheese carob frosting or 
other brown frosting. Score lines in frosting with WASSAIL BOWL 
a fork to resemble tree bark. [8 crab apples 

6 to 8 servings 2/2 c brown sugar 

3 quarts ale 

Cream-Cheese Carob Frosting | bottle sweet Sherry 
8 0z cream cheese 5 Slices fresh ginger root or 
3 Tbsp honey (or to taste) | tSpP. ginger 
2 Tbsp cream | tsp nutmeg 


/> tsP powdered cloves 


| I bsp sifted carob powder 
Combine ingredients, adding the carob powdet 6 eggs Separated 

@ | * 4 -x1| light } +\ 1x1 +4, V 7 - hs » 3% ©. 
last. Beat Ontil light and fluffy. | 'C Cognac, heated 


lU Slices buttered toast; 
W35 { Th \M ! x FY \ Py \ 1 i\io Fo: = ' * & » : 
Y ASSAal VY C VALI JI ALT] WI t Y\ CL \ ; Þ ohi In quarters F 
: IT PPS. ; ES TL ns Ws | : A ay Hy. Ny Fm | 2 646 2 | F ana 
of Yuletide from-an enol WI. It came Sprinkle the apples with one half cup brown 
| aa aiAta are: +41 . tare I © R C es | LA £5 ; A R , . [ D (a ” 
to be asSOciate WAL TNIS- SEA though earliet >UBar; bake IN a preheated oven Tor about 30 
if WAS DYroOn the drink used bv the Aneglo- minute In. a large <alHcenhan heat ale - cher 
It Was | ); LINE K USER DY- LNCE \Ng10 [THTIULTES. HN. 4 Id BC SdUCCPAN NCadtl aie, SNerry 
ND X þ 4 ! «4 | " « jj 
nd Spices. Beat egg yolks until thick. Beat egg 
1.14 , - + . | # +b- * 
until d_ fold thoroughly 
mixture into the 
|, beating hard. Put the hot 
bowl, add ale-egg mixture 
[Immediately in mugs. Pass 
£004 WisShes toast to dip or fioat in mugs. Make 18 drinks. 
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[t gaVe FISEe tO Ine CUSLOM OT arinking a toast. 
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ENOUGHN Lo aCccomplisnN 
what you want out of lite? 
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>>> Find your answers in ARTHYR W. CHADBOURNE'S new book 
| "YOUR TRUTH WILL SET YOU FREE”. This once in a lifetime 
, Z2S,S52/2. book presents a dynamic easy Step by step program that shows you 
Rm, how you too can develop a stronger, more positive YOU by increas- 
5. 4 2 >>>, ing your self worthiness from the knowledge presented' in YOUR 
TRUTH WILL SET YOU FREE. 
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INVEST $3.00 in your future TODAY!! 
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Send $3.00 to: 


— nk | ORDER NOW FREEDOM SCHOOL CONCEPTS 111 
—— 37274 E. Huntington Drive 


| an 
ARTHYR W. CHADBOURNE'S Pasadena, California 91107 


NEW BOOK 


YOUR TRUTH ' ; 
WILL SET YOU FREE Calif. residents add 6% sales tax 


Available at the Prophet (see ad this issue) 
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Street races were held, in which the men of the towns * 

would vie for the honor of being able to eat the right 
thigh of a roast boar, seved garnished and suppliedby the 
city or local temple of Saturn, if there was one. The 
women of the town would gather along the streets to 
watch the races. If they were barren, they would stand in 


Ev 
| : . j .\ 
the course, and the mend would strike them with laurel ; =\- -— 
: ; / | _ | 
that they carried { :is purpose, So that they might = 
; | " CZZI f 
become fertile and b niIdren. / 
In the colder nortn, the mistletoe reigned as the rex ES of 
vegetatis. Wreaths were hung on doors to assure that T..1:, | | | 
Bo ; | a | Julia c Ann Carpente: 
Father Thor, a tall g:;ant dressed in green carrying a boar VOY 8, OR 8 are MST gs ee ear ay te oy : 
} / < T* 7% FP Merme Ss a AVE Me! of SA T5 2 ( 4 " 4 
or turkey under one arm and a Yule log under the other 218 376-7 
for the fire. His cheeks are red from the cold, and he 
wears a Wreath of laurel or mistletoe around his head FY 
as he journeys irom house to house: visiting children DOT CARDS INCE! CINSE): 
5 , Ie ( | \ i "_t b, a __— 
| MN LS, 1 3 NY ] C* > &*X 
| Mmeteing out reward and punishment as he Sees fit. : | 
All during the Yule holiday, groups of people indulge OILS, HERBS, BATH CRYSTALS 
In Wassalling. The word wassall comes from the gothic 
| os 3 RS LS, aningo conn Ranlth: Tho - c 
C bs > id ' ( i F | ( » © Ml | CL bo. ? | , ; ; _ . p , p n ——y 4 , 1” 4 
toast  Wass hajl”, CO DW WER LW, Ine custon : ASTROLOGICAL TEAS BY THE TEA WITCH 
a ritualized form of blackmail, in which a group of well CNY 


meaning but oft times off key people wander aimlessly 
from Nhouse to house, Singing cheery Songs and refusing 


to go away unless they are first invited in to Share a was- 


Sall CUP. 
Wassail 1s the traditional drink served at Yule, although BOOKS ON ASTROLOGY 
q there does not seem to a consistent recipe to be found on eo 
Qu for it. Most traditional wassail recipes include ale, wine, AND OTHER OCCULT TOI i 
cider, and Spices Such as nutmeg, cinnamon, and allspice, = 0 4 T':; £ W 


F Mixed together and heated before being Served to the 
A unsuspecting. [t can be very potent, and .sSwiftly chase 
away the cold from the bones of the Yule tide caroler. 
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BUCHE DE NOEL CUSTOM STAINED 
5 egg yolks 
5 egg Whites Ion IYER 
2 tsp lemon juice e 0 ES PC EAST Ne 
> c honey _ : Sonata 

1 tsp vanilla 

34 c whole wheat flour LEE 0c, Fo oo no on 
Beat egg whites until Soft peaks form; add lemon GOOU JELECLION OF USED BUOKS 
juice and beat until Stiff. Beat egg yolks Several 
minutes until they are very thick and pale; 
add honey very slowly while continuing to beat. 


GLASS WINDOWS FOR YOUR CHART 
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OUT-OF-PRINT SCIENCE FICTION PAPERBACKS | 
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Personal I alismanic Constriuctio! 


Beat in vanilla. Fold yolks into whites. Sift (design & Timing) 

flour onto mixture and fold together very care- rh 11g CAGES 
: . ; DIrIN C/TAFTLS 

fully. Pour into a 10 x 15 inch jelly roll pan, Kormic Astrologs 


oiled and lined with well oiled waxed paper. Past-Life Charts 

Bake at 375 degrees for about 12 minutes, 
until cake Starts to pull away from edges of pan. 

Turn out onto long strips of waxed paper. 
Remove paper from bottom and roll cake up. 
Cool slightly, unroll and coat with fruit pre- 
Serves, Whipped cream, custard or frosting. Roll 
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Place the lining board on the wrong side 
of the cover, apply glue, and fold and 
EZ smooth the cover edges over it. [rim where 
We necesSary. Remember to allow Some room 
I for easement in the hinge area. 
| Place the contents (signatures ) on the 
cover So that they fit evenly into the back 
lining Strip. Hold them vertically $so that the 

&- projecting Strips of super are in a position 
/ v to be attached to the boards. Apply hot 
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D olue to the boards where the Super strips 
cover it and Smooth them in place leaving 


Ce 


Sufficient looseness to fit the hinge. Reverse 


A the book and attach the strips of Super to 
TY 
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LASEA A &J the other boards. 


PN | Nt IDES Ne - | | 
*& ys IS, | Soap : Close the book; then open one cover 
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RP - f 82)C8 &2.\ and prop it 'level with the rest of the con- 
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tents Supported by another book. Paste 
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FOR SALE 


the lining paper smoothly to ' the board, 
| aligning the left edge 1/8 inch from the 


The largest Occult Shop COVEer edge. Reverse the book: and again 
. SUPPOrt the cover: apply paste and lining 
in the world Pl PPIY | g 
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paper In the Same manner. 


The blank book follows roughly the Same 


: m» - 
a # 


[deally located for tourist trade. } procedure, except that blank sheets- are 


I G IJ camIF folded (or pasted as before if you wish a 
f ; 
( Priced to sell at 


$65.000. 


larger Size book) to make the signatures. 


Ef FSSITTES . 


To make the book more personal or to 
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perhaps "bind" it to you, use strands of 


Fo 
be 


your own. hair -or thread that you've spun 


av (47, cords to the Signatures: make the paste 


COUNTRY HILLS REALTY 
| -21 3-3 25-2050 


Ask for Lynde 


yYourself perhaps using your own S$pittle; 


2 decorate the cover (leather and metal are 


very useful here, as is wood) or feather the 
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edges of the paper. 
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from The Garden 


Megan Willowglen 
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| c brown Sugar 


? j ot j 
| LSP grated IEMmMon rind 


'S ho 


the approach .of the Yule season 
thoughts of holiday goodies steal irresistibly 
into our minds, dieting goes out the window, 


/2 C SlIivered, blancned almonds 


and excitement, as well as delicious smells, fills In another bowl cream Sugar and butter unti 
the air. IIgr 
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There are probably more traditional foods the lemon rind. Add. enough milk to make 
for this time of year than for any other. Soft dough. Roll out on a lightly: floured board 

For Some, the sSeason of eating really starts into a Square about one half inch thick. Cut into 
on St. Nicholas Day, December 6. Most of us 3 inch $Squares. Place squares on a buttered 
have heard of the legends Surrounding the good || fl cookie Sheet and sprinkle with almonds, pressing 
bishop Nicholas and his deeds of charity and how | Bl | them in tlignht!\ | 50 d 
through the years he somehow evolved into our oven for 15 to 20 minutes or until light brov 
familiar red Suited Santa Claus. One of the leg- bout 40 cookies 
ends has him gifting poor people with gold coins, With St. Nicholas Day past, the December 13 


obviously Solar Symbols, thus showing possible feast of St. Lucia is the next celebration. 


connections with the Solar deity so widely hon- The Christian- Liturgy celebrates her as a 4tn 
ored at this time of the year. St. Nicholas Seems century Sicilian virgin martyr - Tam: 


* # 


to have been one of those Historical (?) figures generosity_ to the. poor and Starving. One ol 


% 


onto whose own legends were grafted many Sweden's major saints s5he Supposedly appeared 


i \- y 
far older traditions. IN.a VISION to Some SLArVINg Swedish DeaSantls 
In parts of Germany he was portrayed more during a terrible famine during the Middle 


often as a wanderer than as a bishop. Wrapped in Ages. She emerged from the mists, on a huge 
a cloak, wearing a . broad brimmed hat and food laden» Ship. She was robed in white and 


A 4 


carrying a Staff, he visibly displayed his kinship around her head there sShone a circle of fire oj 


_ 


to Woden. | light. So it had happened before, legend had it 
In the German $peaking countries, a Seasonal | Ml || with their goddess Freya, who once visited on 


} 


delicacy all children anticipate is Speculaas, a | | the longest night of the: year and Served tne 
kind of hard Spicy gingerbread molded into the Swedes mead from a golden horn, in promise 
Shape of St. Nicholas. Breads and cakes were of a bounitful harvest. It Seems as if the Swedes 
often molded into animal Shapes and used as missed their - midwinter goddess and So S$he 
Sacrificial offerings in times far before those became St. Lucia, in a way that the old gods 
of St. Nicholas, $0 the Speculaas is more ancient frequently became Christian Saints, and  con- 
than the makers and recipients would ever guess. tinued to be venerated. "Lucia' means light, 


and the way $he is usually pictured wearing a 
SPECULAAS | wreath of candles on her head would Seem to 
4 c Sifted flour indicate Some definite connection with the 
4 tsp. salt winter sSolstice. The return of the sun at the 
4 tsp baking powder Solstice brings promise of renewed life — and $0 
1 Tbsp cinnamon Lucia in her legends, feeds the hungry, thus 
1 tsp nutmeg giving them renewed life. 
1 tsp cloves In Sweden it is the custom for the oldest 
12 tsp white pepper girl in the family to portray St. Lucia on the 
\ tsp powdered aniseed morning of December 13. Early, she dons her 
1 c Softened butter white robe and cautiously, her candle crown. 
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She arranges mugs of Steaming coffee on a tray 
and also Some Saffron buns called Lussekatter 
or Lucy Cats and goes to offer tNhese: to each 
member of the household. They are called cats 
due to the two catlike raisin eyes at the top of 
each bun. 

Here is the recipe for Lussekatter: 


LUSSEKATTER 
2 tsp dried saffron 
2 envelopes dry yeast 
1 tsp salt 
| /3 c butter 
+ C SUgat 


Il c Scalded milk 


| egg 
YR I a. SA EW ny tus 
1c diced candied truit rinds 
/> C-CUrrants 

B® new i++ -A7Ff 

4 Cc TIour, Sifted 

#2. FAISITENS, Ol dS HEEeEUCEU 


| egg Yalk, for glazing 


Soak the Saffron in 3 tablespoons boiling 


F? 


1? 
VY CLL 


er for about 2 hours. In a large warm bowl 
disSolve the yeast in 4 c warm water with |] tea- 
SPOON Sugar. Put remaining Sugar, Salt and butter 
into the Scalded milk and stir. until everything 
's melted. Add strained saffron water (always 
remember to Strain the saffron through some 
loth as it tends to be Somewhat grainy). 
Cool: milk to lukewarm and pour it- into the 
yeast bowl. Beat egg into milk. Coat tne currants 
and rinds with two tablespoons flour. Gradually 
work the remaining flour into the yeast. Add 
fruits; turn out onto a floured board and knead 
for 10 minutes or until no longer sticky, adding 
flour as needed. Place dough in a buttered bow] 
and roll it around to grease it well. Cover with a 
cloth and let rise in a warm place until doubled 
in bulk (about 1/%hour). Punch the dough Gown 
and put on a pastry board. Knead 2 or 3 times 
and divide into rounded buns. Punch 2 raisins 
into the top of each bun. Place on buttered 
cookie Sheets. Brush tops with egg yolk beaten 
with a little water. Let rise for half hour. Bake in 
a preheated 400 degree oven for 15 minutes. 
Lower the heat to 350 degrees and bake another 
20 minutes. 

about 24 buns 


The famous Buche de Noel or Yule Log Cake 
is famous throughout France. It is, as the name 
would indicate, a cake designed to resemble the 
Yule Log. This is achieved by a somewhat 
delicate process of rolling up the half baked 
batter. It can be decorated with Green tinted 
marzipan and mushroom $shaped cookies. For the 
adventurous here is the recipe: 


Continued on page 21 
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Continued from page 8 


Merddin and Taiiesin are of the sixth century. We have 
discussed Some of the pre-Malory and pre-Monmouth 
era accounts of Glastonbury. In the early twelfth century 
under the reign of Henry Il, a great deal of public atten- 
tion was placed on Glastonbury. After the great fire 
destroyed most of the Abbey, a plan was derived to build 
it even better than before. It would be easy to say that 
the commercial value of the Arthur myth would bring 
more money to the project, which it did indeed. But the 
mass cttort of rebuilding and the excitement that was 
generated both locally and world-wide would not have 
happened if there were not some validity to Arthur's 
existence there. Henry Il died in 1189, but the following 
year the fervor was just as great. In that year the alleged 
body of Arthur was found. In the grave along with Gwen- 
nhwevhr his wife a leaden cross was found. Whether manu- 
factured or actually Arthur's grave, it brought a tremen- 
dous attention to Glastonbury. One that has caused many 
Scholarly endeavors to be made elsewhere. 

But why a cross in the grave of Arthur! Was he a 
Druid-king, a Saviour of the new Christian belief? Most 
of the texts that tell of the tale of King Arthur come from 
a Christian era. We do have the texts of the Black Book 
of Carmarthan where Arthur has as his companions. var- 
lous non-Christian Gods. Alsvo we know that Arthur was 
a Welsh monarch and that he would have been schooled 
, in the Cold ways” just as a part of his heritage. There is, 
| however, a painting of the mid-14th century by the 
French painter Bodleian that Seems to ask for a Second 
look. It Is a Scene of Arthur at the feast table. He is very 
prominently holding' out his right hand with his left 
index finger pointing towards it. (see below) Caesar wrote 
of the Druids that they worshipped the Gods of Nature, 
that they read the Stars, and communicated by sign lan- 
guage. The Druid Keyboard is a s0mewhat unfamiliar to 
most modern Pagans. it was a. System where a letter 
of the pagan alphabet corresponded with a position on 
the hand. By means of pointing to that position, which 
was kept Secret for centuries, the person could communi- 
cate without others knowing the message. I his very secret 
and very important practice was done only by the initiate 
of the Druid mysteries. A curious note on the picture is 
that Arthur is the only one pointing to his hand besides 
an attending Servant. It is as if Arthur is placing a message 
with the man. Ihe Servant is pointing to a place on his 
| finger that corresponds to the letter Q or CC. Since the 
Celtic Pagan Alphabet has each letter also standing for a 
particular tree, it is very interesting that letter should 
also represent the Apple tree. Could this, as late as the 
fourteenth century, be a message that Arthur is in Avalon 
and that he awaits to return? The idea is romantic, but 
obviously there is Some question. 

Was Arthur a magician/Druid King, did he exist? Will 
he return? All of these questions present us with even 
more questions. And like the inevitable trail to Avalon, it 
beckons us upon a Quest. A quest that like the path to 
Avalon, may lead us for answers to the land of the Som- 
merset. 
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OCCUET SUPPTETES for the MYSTIC ARTS 
Dc | <p TR oY bY PRI «7 os 
PO; Box 24 Dal) Dimas California 91773 


WE CATER TO THE PRACTICING OCCULT- 
IST.-.:-.. WITCH; PAGAN, CEREMONIAL 
MAGICIAN, KABALIST, AND MANY OTHER 
IRADITIONS. IT IS OUR GOAL TO BRING 
TO EVERYONE THE GENUINE SUPPLIES 
THEY NEED AND WANT. SEND FOR OUR 
CATALOG AND SEE THE MANY WONDERS 
WE HAVE. Please send $1.00 for postage and 
handling. Blessed Be! 
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demand the secret documents of the Second Order, which 
were locked in a vault owned by that chapter. He was 
again refused. In that London chapter Maters' power and 
validity had been questioned and Mathers, perhaps in 
retaliation, Sent Crowley to their headquarters, where he 
broke in, confiscated the documents and changed the 
locks on the vault. 

The result of this episode was a final Split in the Order. 
Two factions were formed, one in Paris with Mathers and 


Crowley, the other in London with WBY as the Im-, 


perator of the Outer Order. Yeats spent thirty-two years 
with the Order, and its successor, The Stella Matutina, 
never revealing his secret teachings. 

[t would appear from his writings that his visions 
remained primarily Celtic. His mother received the credit 
for baptizing Yeats into the Land of Faery. When he was 
a boy in the country around Sligo, his mother frequently 
gathered with neighbor women around the hearth, trading 
tales of faeries and magic. He listened to their talk, ab- 
Sorbing all of the information which he later used 
throughout all of his works. From The Dedication to a 
Book of Stories Selected from the Irish Novelists: 

There was a green branch hung with many a bell 

When her own people ruled this tragic Eire; 

And from its murmuring greenness, calm of Faery, 

A Druid kindness, on all hearers fel]. 

The object of the unrequited love of his youth, Maud 
Gonne, a famed revolutionist leader, did much research 
with him on the Celtic Mysteries. He utilized her powers 
of clairvoyance in their numerous sessions together. 
**] who could not influence her actions, could dominate 
her inner being.” They worked constantly on the symbols; 
"the old gods and heroes took their places gradually in 
a Symbolic fabric that had for its center the four talis- 
mans of the Tuatha de Danaan, the sword, the spear, 
the Stone and the cauldron, which related themselves in 
my mind with the suits of the Tarot”. 

Then there. were the many lovely Summers at Coole 
Park, a delightful country home where lived his beloved 
lifelong friend, Lady Gregory. They collaborated on 
countless literary projects, one being the Faery belief. 
One result was Lady Gregory's book on that topic. He 
wrote to his father, then living and painting in New York, 
"My part is to show that what we call Fairy Belief is 
exactly the Same thing as English and American s$piritism 
except that Fairy Belief is much more charming.” 

He had become acquainted with Fiona McCleod,i.e. 
William Sharp, an author, who believed himself at times 
possessed by a female Spirit and who was frequently 
prone to trancelike states involving a host of Elementals. 
He and many of Yeats' companions $shared an undying 
belief in the world as being populated by many $pirit 
forms of life that aid nature in her work. From To Ireland 
in the Coming T imes: 

. . . Because, to him who ponders well, 

My rhymes more than their rhyming tell 

Of things discovered in the deep, 

Where only body's laid asleep 

For the elemental creatures go 

About my table to and fro, 


. . . Ah, faeries, dancing under the moon, 

A Druid land, a Druid tune. 

Yeats loved the theatre and his entrance into it was 
encouraged by Lady Gregory. He was quite a vivid charac- 
ter himself, with his tall, slender figure and his tousled 
hair. In fact, he was often accused of affectation with his 
dramatic and flamboyant bearing and attitude. He always 
admitted the- truth of this, declaring that he enjoyed 
being dramatic and delighted in being noticed. Most 
of his plays were esoteric, and were Scorned by the com- 
mon people. He preferred to. have his plays performed 
for only the Select few to whom watching plays was an 
art. For a while there were private showings in the par- 
lours of the gentility, which avoided the vulgarity of the 
crowd. At this time, he shared many joyous months of _ 
work with Lady Gregory on the Celtic revival in all forms, 
including a series of mystical plays. 

Rather late in his life he fell in love and married 
Georgiana Hyde-Lees. The couple nurtured a growing in- 
terest in Spiritism. His wife ' was apparently quite gifted 
as a medium, particularly in the art of automatic writing. 
The effect of physic experiences on WBY were euphoric, 
no matter how terrifying. He offered himself completely 
to his Spirit forms and vowed to Spend the rest of his 
life explaining their communication. The answer they 
gave was. No, We have come to give you metaphors for 
poetry”. Among these $pirits' noted gifts was the image of 
the Great Wheel of lunar phases (which can be found in 
Phases of the Moon by Busteed, Tiffany and Wergin.) 
These moon phases took almost immediate logical shape 
in that magical mind. They run from the dark, which is 
objectivity, to the full moon, which is subjectivity and 
back again. From TI he Cat and the Moon: 

Minnaloushe creeps through the grass 

From moonlit place to place, 

The sacred moon overhead, 

Has taken a new phase. 

Does Minnaloushe know that his pupils 

Will pass from change to change 

And that from round to crescent, 

From crescent to round they range? 

Minnaloushe creeps through the grass 

Alone, important and wise, 

And lifts to the changing moon 

His changing eyes. 

The legends, the plays, the prose and the poems of 
William Butler Yeats are a cauldron of wisdom and 
beauty, enriched: in tradition. and dedicated to the preser- 
vation of the true and ancient magical way. From Lines 
Written in Dejection: 

When have | last looked on 

The round green eyes and the long wavering bodies 

Of the dark leopards of the moon? 

All the wild witches, those most noble ladies, 

For all their broom-sticks and their tears, 

Their angry tears, are gone. . . 
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Valkyrie. The Valkyries were mortal women made God- 
desses who could actually change the tide of battle. We 
' See in the Ride of the Valkyries, so eloquently pictured 
in Wagner's opera, none other than the Wild Hunt led 
by the ancient Goddess. It is interesting that in the 
Penitential of the German *'Corrector”' used to examine 
SUSpected witches, the question is asked: *Dost thou 
believe, as certain women are accustomed to believe, that 
in the Silence of the night, when the doors are closed, 
thou, with other members of the devil, are raised in the 
air, even to the clouds, and there dost fight with others, 
\ giving and receiving wounds?” 9 There are actually cer- 
tain passages in the Norse mythology which suggest that 
perhaps the cult of the Night-Rider was part. of an older 
folk religion which clashed with the patristic Indo-Euro- 
pean types. Many are the examples of the conflicts be- 
tween the Asgardian heroes and the night riders: Thus, 
in the ©Helgakvitha Hjorvardssonar”', Atli says "Often 
have | been in the dripping bows, and slain the Night- 
riders”, and in the Rune-Song of the *Havamal”', Odin 
Says *'A tenth | know when Houseriders In flight sweep 
through the air; | can so work that they wander Bereft 
of their own form, Unable to find their way home.” 
A poem by Eilif calls Thor the destoryer of konor kveld- 
runnar, or night-faring beings. However, in $Spite of these 
conflicts, it is also interesting that the Asgardian heroes 
had many amorous adventures with these Sorceresses, 
— perhaps such stories represent an attempt on the part 
of early mythographers to wed an older tradition with a 
newer religion. 

[It is the Germanic-Central European lands that seem 
to have the richest collection of lore pertaining to the 
Night Ride, providing an amazing list of folk” goddesses. 
One of the very popular figures participating in the Wild 
Hunt is the Goddess ©Holda” (also called Hulda”, *Hul- 
dana”, *Frau Holle”, *Helle'', *Hel:', etc., depending on 
the region), whose name is generally used as the German 
word which is put in place of "Diana paganorum dea” 
in Church criticisms of the Night Ride. In fact, the word 
*Holle-riding”, to ride with Holle, is frequently used to 
denote the witchs' ride. She is especially well known to 
Lower German regions, and may have been a name of 
the Goddess' of the Suevi whom Roman writers identi- 
fied with [sis.She may be related to the Old Norse earth 
goddess *Hlodyn'', whose name means hearth.” She is 
typically pictured as a benign lady of helpful disposition 
to men, though as the Huntress she can take on a very 
fierce aspect. **Berhta”' (also called ©Berchte”, *Berahta”” 
"*Perahta”, *Perchta”, etc.), is the name of the Huntress 
popular in Upper German regions, in Alsace, in Switzer- 
land, and in Austria and Bavaria. Her name means *the 
Shining One” and $he is often identified with St. Lucia. 
Some folk traditions have also identified her with the 
mother of Charlemagne, the historical Queen Berta. 
Legend makes her queen of many strange little elfin 
beings, and in Some tales She mades her appearance as a 
tall stately dame, Surrounded by weeping children, and 
demanding to be ferried across a river. She also has a 
masculine counterpart, for in Some areas there is a Wild 
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Hunter known as *Berchtold.” Dame Gauden is another 
name given to the Huntress, — $he is an aspect of the 
Great Mother Goddess Goda”. Of her, the legend is told 
that She had been a rich lady who claimed, **could she but 
always hunt, she cared not to win heaven.” As punish- 
ment for these sinful worlds, her twenty-four daughters 
were transformed into hounds and the mother's coach 
and train were lifted up in to the clouds where they must 
hunt till judgment day. (Robert Graves thinks the daugh- 
ters represent the 24 hours of May Eve © ). Dame Gauden 
is known for other things besides hunting: the bunch of 
ears of wheat left Standing after harvest is called *Dame 
Gode's portion bunch”, and $he is noted for loving young 
children and giving them all sorts of good things. In addi- 
tion to the afore-mentioned there are many other folk 
figures who represent survivals of pagan goddesses, and 
who are in Some Way related to the Wild Huntress; — 
Frau Harke, Frau Eisen, Werre, Straggele, I utosel, Posterli 
and Stempe are a few of such folk-tale characters. The 
Germanic night-riding Goddesses are also noted for the 
many forms they take — Some kind and gracious, Some 
dark and dreadful, — including that of a very beautiful 
maid in white 'who haunts lakes and fountains, a lady 
clothed in green, an ugly old woman with humped back, 
long nose, big teeth, matted hair, a;nymph with a long 
cows-or-horses' tail, a She-goat, a horses' Skull, a dove, 
or a night-owl. 

The British Isles do not provide many notable accounts 
of a night-riding Goddess-of-the-Wild Hunt, however there 
are Some mythological connections. The horse Goddess 
Epona, as well as 'the equestrian Lady Rhiannon (Rigan- 
tona) were important to. Insular Celtic Paganism, and they 
bear resemblances to the Austrian huntress Perchta and 
the Scandinavian Gurorvysse in particular. Perhaps the 
glant hill-carving uncovered by archaeologist .T. C. Leth- 
bridge is also related to the Lady of the Hunt. / Perhaps 
the pursuit of .Gwion by Cerridwen is tied in with this 
my thos as well, if ever $o little, as well as the night-ow| 
Blodeuwedd, (who in this instance is pursued by Gwy- 
dion across the Milky Way, but resembles Tutosel, the owl 
who flies before the Wild Hunter Odin as his herald). 
In addition to these, a Saxon import to Britain is the 
pseudo-historical Lady Godiva, who is none other than 
the Great Mother Goddess Goda. 

[t Should be mentioned, by the way, that there are 
many male personages tied in with the Wild Hunt legends 
as well: — this is especially true of Celtic lands. $ Thus, 
the Hunt may be led by purely mythological figures Such 
as Arawn, Gwynn ap Nudd, or Odin, or by historical 
figures or pseudo-historical figures Such as King Arthur, 
Herne, Charlemagne, Dietrich of Berne, or Barbarossa, 
— among many others. The reason for not discussing the 
male leaders of the Hunt in this article is because, for 
Some reason, folklore does not associate them So much 
with the activities and participation of witches, — the 
primary concern here. 

This brief over-view of lands where the cult of the 
night-riders is known impresses us with how wide-spread 
this collection of beliefs is, and Suggests its possible great 
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Some areas Saved the part of the trunk that was not 
burned and used it to make a wedge for the. plough 
believing this to cause the Seeds to thrive. 

Some historians See the yule log as being a remnant 


of an earlier festival of lights relating to the Roman 
Saturnalia, which was an observance in honor of Saturnus, 
traditionally regarded as the first king of Latium and who 


introduced agriculture. Generally he is identified with the 
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cuStom that is common to ail traditions, 
new log. This epitomizes the rekindling of the warmth 
and light of the $un. 

So Rindle the log on midwinters night 
And as the tire 5 begun 

We See the darkness turned to light 
[he rebirth of the Sun 


Continued from page 18 
Wet dew. Fireflies. Sounds of night creatures. We move 
rapidly, Silently. Far off on the horizon we see the glow 
of distant lightning. A s$torm somewhere. Small creatures 
nearby in the grass. Shadows among us, though we can't 
make out the figures clearly. Moonlight and shadow and 
moonlight as we move rapidly down through the trees 
across the meadow. Mist. 

Trees farther off to either side now. Fireflies. Sound of 
gentle breeze in the grass. Night birds, crickets. We go 
down the incline and see the light of our mirror portal 
ahead. We go rapidly down the path towards. it. Stop for 
a moment and look at the forested hillsides, the mist, the 
fireflies. Then we Step through. We are in the temple 
again. We go over to our bodies and Settle comfortably 
down within them. We are back. 
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the nereids and oceanides, dwelling in the inland sea 
and the ocean, respectively. They were *'sweet $sym- phosis of the 'birdwoman in to the mermaid came about, 
phonies” according to Hesiod — lovely, graceful, musical, but it. did. Perhaps some late Greek or early Christian 
and loved to dance. They had no fish tails but were 
entirely human in form, like the Aspara. Although they 
had the power to disturb as well as calm the waves, they 
were decidedly friend'v to the mariners whose paths JO W 
they chanced to ci [hey could, however, be venge- C 

ful if occasion arose gods, fatal voiced Siren, musical and prophetic water 


There is no real way of knowing how the metamor- 


era artists, not aware of the bird body form of the siren 
and knowing her to be a danger to mariners presumed 
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According to jane. Harrison: {See note. below), the 1B! 
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Siren was one of tne ghosts-or- demons of the primitive 
Greeks; it was Homer in the Odyssey who gave her a Prolegomena G Rt 


lovely voice and turned her into-the femme fatale of the 1:ne Harricon 11903) 
SedaS, and Sne nas been Known as such ever Since. Homel Handb of Greek Mythology, Pro! 
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did not mention: whether she was a bird woman. or a fis (1953 edi 
woman. He only mentions the voice, but early artists Sea Enchantress Gwen Benwell and -þh 14 | 
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they illustrated the episode of 
the Sirens. 
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The voices of the Sirens, Homer tells us, were $0 
enchanting that men became entranced and were thus | Overhead beams in a garage temple 
lured to their deaths. The Sirens apparently took great SSets dltficult to match jn a_Second 
delight in this. Homer's feelings about the destructiveness om temple. Qual 
of the Sirens voice is echoed in early Christian teachings | from- the cellin 
wherein the alluring voice was transferred from the bird over. A WItcn 
bodied Siren to the fish tailed mermaid. To listen to the rituals and initiations where the neighb: 
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Seduction. Yet many poets and philosopners from Plato the rignt height tor certain Sex Magic. opel 
onward have. often considered the Siren Song as the tions 
*music of the Spheres”; expressing man's desire to achieve Much more could be said about the 
beyond his physical range, to know more than just what temple - claiming its  Sacritice; tne . COnSe- 
his physIical Senses could teach him, to experience the 
unknown and the eternal preparing the important Way or maze 
According to Professor H.].Rose, jn his Handbook of 
Greek Mythology (1953 edition), the siren may originally OCCult bric-a-brac accumulate, interfering, 
nave been the conveyor of Souls to the isles of the dead, | ION: C 
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"with the uSual dangerous power of the dead to draw 
others to themselves.” 

Beginning in the Hellenistic period (300 B.C. onward) 
the siren gradually lost her bird body and acquired a fish 
tail, retaining however her powers of Seduction and her 
deathly alluring voice. There are many examples in art 
of these transitional mermaid-sirens. A misericord carving 
in Carlisle Cathedral shows a *'siren'' who is fishtailed 
but retains her bird feathers and claws. This represen- 
tation is also given in illustrations in the bestiaries and 
natural histories of the early common era, usually bearing 
the caption The Syren”. The accompanying text ascribes 
to her a magical voice and powers of seduction, while 
giving warning against her wiles. 
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complete Simplicity, (costing not less than 
everything)”. 

Yet most important to remember is that 
the building of a temple on the pnhysical 
plane is a magical working accompaning, 
and of lesser importance to the building ol 
the Holy Temple within, where the univer- 
Sal forces which one develops © a Self-con- 
SCIOUS awareness and control of on other 
planes of consciousness can channel through 
into- the -physical-plane, and-trom. this inner 
temple into our lives, minute by minute, 
as we evolve to universal consciousness 
itself. 
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Next issue, Part II will take a look at some of the 
common themes which surround the Wild Huntress, — 
including negative assSociations and how they represent 
the corruption of older, nobler beliefs; the carriage of 
the Goddess as a common theme; and some of the other 
concerns of the night roving ladies; and Part II] will delve 
into possible origins of this lore. 

IMPORTANT ADDENDA — APRPOS TO THE 

SEASON 


Many folk legends attribute the primary run of the 
Wild Hunt to certain times of the year. In Germany and 
Central Europe, this is especially true of the twelve 
nights of Christmas, — the time when the realm of the 
Supernatural holds its greatest Sway. It is at this time that 
the Huntress goes about dispensing earthly goods in abun- 
dance (to the joy of the heathens), or bringing in a reign 
of mischief and mayhem (to the Christians' terror). One 
local legend says that Frau Gauden drives through all the 
village streets on Christmas or New Year's Eve, and that 
wherever She finds a door open, she Sends in one of her 
dogs to bring bad luck for the rest of the year; — This 
Sounds like a Christian belief, — Pagans probably left 
their doors open on this night to welcome and receive 
good luck from the Goddess. In fact, in some areas, 
Perchta or Behrata delivers toys and candies, in much the 
Same way that St. Nicholas does in other areas. For the 
Celts, Samhain marked the turning point of the: year, 
rather than the winter solstice, and legends of the hosting 
of the Sidhe (the ride of the Fairy Court) bear much in 
resemblance to the tales of the Wild Hunt. The Thursday 
in Shrove-tide is a Special day on which the Wild Hunt 
is SUpposed to come past in the areas of Eisleben and 
Mansfeld, and Grimm claims that *the people assembled, 
and looked for its coming; just as if a mighty monarch 
were making his entry.” Whitsuntide and Eastertide are 
the times when Slavic Goddesses such as Dina are es- 
pecially powerful. As will be discussed later, the fact that 
the Hunt occurs at certain times may be of some signi- 
ficance. 


1. My primary source of information on the Night Ride 
is Grimm, Jacob. Teutonic Mythology, vol's | - IV. 
(New York: Dover, 1966; originally pub. 1883-83). 
Because Grimm is So rich in material, further footnote 
references are omitted for the sake of brevity. 

2. Selections from the **Canon Episcopi''. See Robbins, 
Rossell Hope. The Encyclopedia of Witchcraft and 
Demonology. (New York: Crown, 1969). 

3. For more about Diana, Aradia, and the witch cult 
See: Leland, Charles G. Aradia: the Gospel of the 
Witches. (c. 1887, - recent edition by Weiser). 

4. Info. from MacCulloch, John. Eddic Mythology. 

(Boston: Marshall Jones, 1930). 

. MacCulloch, p. 256. 

. Graves, Robert. The White Goddess. p. 403. 

7. Lethbridge, T.C. Gogmagog - The Lost Gods of Britian. 
(London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1967). 

8. For more info on the role of Celtic Gods as Wild 
Hunter, See: Squire, Charles. Celtic Myth and Legend. 
(Hollywood, Cal: Newcastle, 1975). 
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the tree that Gwydion conquered in the 
Cad Goddeu, or Battle of the Trees by guess- 
ing that it was a secret name of Bran. The 
custom of guessing or discovering the Secret 
name of God is a common prelude to ini- 
tiation. This seems further pointed out by 
the fact that coming into existence 1s what 
the initiation ' *! about. Being born into 
another life; : er existence. Skipping to 
line nine the S,ul was a mist on the moun- 
tain. Again this describes the water element. 
The supply oi Stags, however, presents an 
interesting meaining. The sStag, as you will 
remember, according to Frazer was the cen- 
” ter of a Cuit of Druids, who $saw it as em- 
blematic of the oak tree. The flowers of the 
oak were one of the blossoms that Gwydion 
used to create Blodenwedd. 

Here we begin to see a familiar pattern 
in Celtic Mythology. The flowers are not 
M\ only representative of various transforma- 
Z 4 tions, but also' could very well represent 
Se a divinatory drink. According to Caesar 
the Celts drank a wine (actually mead) 
that was sSteeped in oak flowers. Broom 
alsS0 was used as a drink of divination be- 
cause of its hypnotic effect. It could very 
well have been used as a pre-initiation 
) drink to either alter consciousness or effect 
a divinatory message. According to ancient 
folk custom the broom plant was a. pro- 
tection against wind storms, because it could 
both create a high wind and stop one. This 
is the high wind Spoken of in the poem. 
Meadowsweet of course is the traditional 
flower of earth. Being a member of the rose 
family, it typified to the ancients the Mother 
Earth aspect. This seems to be indicated in 
line Seven. In line ten we sSee the final trans- 
formation of Blodenwedd, here representing 
the final consecrated pagan after initiation. 
The blossoms of trees or flowers; and the 
face of earth are indeed a code for the god- 
dess herself - Blodenwedd which means 
flower-face! 

The way of initiation? A. spell for the 
creation of an elemental Spirit? - In this 
) poem Is contained a message. Like the stir- 
ring of the cauldron, it is now up to you to \* 
drink the waters of inspiration. 
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Next issUue, Part I| will take a look at some of the 
common themes which surround the Wild Huntress, — 
including negative asSociations and how they represent 


the corruption of older, nobler beliefs; the carriage of 


the Goddess as a common theme; and some of the other 
concerns of the night roving ladies; and Part II] will delve 
into possible origins of this lore. 
IMPORTANT ADDENDA — APRPOS TO THE 
SEASON 


Many folk legends attribute the primary run of the 
Wild Hunt to certain times of the year. In Germany and 
Central Europe, this is especially true of the twelve 
nights of Christmas, — the time when the realm of the 
Supernatural holds its greatest Sway. It is at this time that 
the Huntress goes about dispensing earthly goods in abun- 
dance (to the joy of the heathens), or bringing in a reign 
of mischief and mayhem (to the Christians' terror). One 
local legend says that Frau Gauden drives through all the 
village Streets on Christmas or New Year's Eve, and that 
wherever She finds a door open, She Sends in one of her 
dogs to bring bad luck for the rest of the year; — This 
Sounds like a Christian belief, — Pagans probably left 
their doors open on this night to welcome and receive 
good luck from the Goddess. In fact, in Some areas, 
Perchta or Behrata delivers toys and candies, in much the 
Same way that St. Nicholas does in other areas. For the 
Celts, Samhain marked the turning point of the year, 
rather than the winter solstice, and legends of the hosting 
of the Sidhe (the ride of the Fairy Court) bear much in 
resemblance to the tales of the Wild Hunt. The Thursday 
in Shrove-tide is a Special day on which the Wild Hunt 
is SUpposed to come past in the areas of Eisleben and 
Mansfeld, and Grimm claims that "the people assembled, 
and looked for its coming; just as if a mighty monarch 
were making, his entry.” Whitsuntide and Eastertide are 
the times when Slavic Goddesses such as Dina are es- 
pecially powerful. As will be discussed later, the fact that 
the Hunt occurs at certain times may be of some 5igni- 
ficance. 


1. My primary source of information on the Night Ride 
is Grimm, Jacob. Teutonic Mythology, vol's | - IV. 
(New York: Dover, 1966; originally pub. 1883-83). 
Because Grimm is So rich in material, further footnote 
references are omitted for the sake of brevity. 

2. Selections from the *Canon Episcopi''. See Robbins, 
Rossell Hope. The Encyclopedia of Witchcraft and 
Demonology. (New York: Crown, 1969). 

3. For more about Diana, Aradia, and the witch cult 
See: Leland, Charles G. Aradia: the Gospel of the 
Witches. (c. 1887, - recent edition by Weiser). 

4. Info. from MacCulloch, John. Eddic Mythology. 

(Boston: Marshall Jones, 1930). 

. MacCulloch, p. 256. | 

. Graves, Robert. The White Goddess. p. 403. 

7. Lethbridge, T.C. Gogmagog - Ihe Lost Gods of Britian. 
(London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1967). 

8. For more info on the role of Celtic Gods as Wild 
Hunter, See: Squire, Charles. Celtic Myth and Legend. 
(Hollywood, Cal: Newcastle, 1975). 
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the tree that Gwydion conquered in the 
Cad Goddeu, or Battle of the Trees by guess- 
8 ing that it was a Secret name of Bran. The 
custom of guessing or discovering the secret 
name of God is a common prelude to ini- 
tiation. This Seems further pointed out by 
the fact that coming into existence 1s what 
the initiation ' ' about. Being born into 
another life; : er existence. Skipping to 
line nine the Sul was a mist on the moun- 
tain. Again this describes the water element. 


interesting meaining. The Stag, as you will 
remember, according to Frazer was the cen- 
— ter of a cuit of Druids, who Saw it as em- 
blematic of the oak tree. Ihe flowers of the 
oak were one of the blossoms that Gwydion 
used to create Blodenwedd. 

Here we begin to see a familiar pattern 
in Celtic Mythology. The flowers are not 
MN only representative of various transforma- 
tions, but also' could very well- represent 
a divinatory drink. According to Caesar 
the Celts drank a wine (actually mead) 
that was Steeped in oak flowers. Broom 
als0 was used as a drink of divination be- 
cause of its hypnotic effect. It could very 
well have been used as a pre-initiation 
drink to either alter consciousness or effect 


folk custom the broom plant was a pro- 
tection against wind stofms, because it could 
4 both create a high wind and stop one. This 
4 is the high wind spoken of in the poem. 
Meadowsweet of course is the traditional 
flower of earth. Being a member of the rose 
family, it typified to the ancients the Mother 
Earth aspect. This Seems to be indicated in 
line Seven. In line ten we see the final trans- 
formation of Blodenwedd, here representing 
the final consecrated pagan after initiation. 
The blossoms of trees or flowers; and the 
face of earth are indeed a code for the god- 
dess herself - Blodenwedd which means 
flower-face! 

The way of initiation? A s$pell for the 


) poem is contained a message. Like the stir- 


drink the waters of inspiration. 
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The supply oi stags, however, presents an. 


a divinatory message. According to ancient F# 
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Of all of the covers that we have given you this year 
and last, this Winter issue has got to have been the most 
264 fun. What you See on the cover is a finished product. A 
[x beautiful scene we might call *The Valkra and the Dying 
God.” We thought you should know just how this picture 
came about. You See the agony on the face of Ed Fitch 
who was the Dying God. Poor Ed had to lay in the snow 
So long that by the time the picture was taken his face 
Showed real agony. And there was Janine Renee who was 
the Valkra . . . .we just couldn't get her to look sad 
enougn; better be careful Ed! There was Shelley. who 
appeared on the Spring issue. She kept yelling **Doner” 
and dabbing Ed with some more blood. And me, your 
Editor, having nothing better to do had to run through 
three: foot deeps of Snow with my sickle in hand chasing 
away Slghtseers from our background. All in all it is 
a wonder how we accomplished it. This masterpiece was 
brought to you by Alan Thomen. How he managed to 
get a fantastic picture like this is real magic. 
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Of all of the covers that we have given you this year 
and last, this Winter issue has got to have been the most 
w tun. What you See on the cover is a finished product. A 
beautiful scene we might call "The Valkra and the Dying 
God.” We thought you should know just how this picture 
came about. You see the agony on the face of Ed Fitch 
who was the Dying God. Poor Ed had to lay in the snow 
So long that by the time the picture was taken his face 
Showed real agony. And there was Janine Renee who was 
the Valkra . . . .we just couldn't get her to look sad 
' enough; better be careful Ed! There was Shelley who 
appeared on the Spring issue. She kept yelling **Doner” 
and dabbing Ed with some more blood. And me, your 
Editor, having nothing better to do had to run through 
three foot deeps of snow with my sickle in hand chasing 
away Sightseers from our background. All in all it is 
a wonder how we accomplished it. This masterpiece was 
. brought to you by Alan Thomen. How he managed to 
get a fantastic picture like this is real magic. 
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